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GOOD WORDS.—XXVL. 
~~ The crying evil of our time is spiritual isola- 
tion. 
spiritually. 


So many people are living all to themselves 
Henry W. Wixevr. 


FORGIVENESS. 

Now bury with the dead years conflicts dead, 

And with fresh days let all begin anew. 
Why longer amid shriveled leaf-drifts tread, 

When buds are swelling, flower sheaths peeping through! 
Seen through the vista of the vanished years, 

How trivial seem the struggle and the crown, 
How vain past feuds, when reconciling tears 

Course down the chaunel worn by vanished frown. 
How few mean half the bitterness they speak! 

Words more than feelings keep us still apart, 
And, in the heat of passion and of pique, 

The tongue is far more cruel than the heart, 
Since love alone makes it worth while to live, 

Let all be now forgiven and forgive. 


—Alfred Austin, in The Independent. 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 

[Stenographic report of an address by J. Russell Smith be- 
fore the First-day School Association of New York Yearly 
Meeting, Fifth month 5th, 1904.) 

Add to faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge. If ] 
have a message for this afternoon it is that we need to 
get more knowledge to better fit ourselves for ser- 
vice, for social service. I believe, and I have historic 
backing, that the Society of Friends has rendered 
more such service per capita than any other religious 
organization; but, as with many other people who are 
at the present time working in social service, we are 
possibly not fully aware of the great complexity of the 
problem and of the necessity of thorough understand- 
ing before work. 1 want to say right here that in no 
way do I mean to censure, and if I appear to, it is a 
slip of my tongue and is not intended. 

In opening the subject I will tell a story that ap- 
plies to the situation, not by throwing light on the 
subject, but by analogy. An elephant that lived in 
the edge of a forest had as a friend a lark. One day 
the elephant came along the path and saw to its hor- 
ror that the wild cat had killed the mother lark. The 
eggs lay in the nest and no mother to hatch them. 
“ Well,” said the elephant, “ the wicked cat has killed 
the lark, and there is no one to sit upon the eggs. 
Why cannot I do it?” And the elephant sat upon 
them herself. Needless to say they did not hatch. 
The motive was well meaning, but the labor unsuc- 
cessful. If the elephant had hatched them the prob- 
lem of rearing the young birds would have been more 
impossible. I bring this story here because it seems 
to illustrate the fact that social service, to be effec- 
tive, needs more than good intention. The problems 
that society presents are tremendously complex and 
are becoming more so. 


Old problems are seldom eliminated. Like the 
poor, they are always with us, and new ones are con- 
stantly being added. It is claimed by those in nosi- 
tion to speak with some authority that no class in the 
community is ever eliminated. The idea of society 
as being in the hunter stage, we associate with the 
primeval red men, people who roamed up and down 
this country before our advent and picked up the 
chance products of their environment, but at the 
present time it is claimed that there are more people 
who do this very thing this side of the Mississippi 
River than in the days when Henry Hudson sailed 
into your great river that bears his name. We have 
more than fifty thousand tramps who live by asking 
for things or take them without asking. We have a 
large number of professional beggars, gamblers, 
thieves, rag pickers—a lot of people who are simply 
living by what they can pick up, and there are prob- 
ably more of them to-day than when the white man 
first came. So the whole social situation is full of old 
problems and new ones added. 

Man has, of all the animals in the world, 
the disadvantage of having had to domesticate 
himself. Any social or other effort that is successful 
must work from cause to effect. There has to be 
some understanding before certain things can be 
done. There has to be a science of society as well 
as in any other branch of civilized activity. A man 
cannot go into a new country with the implements of 
labor to make a railroad unless he has thoroughly 
mastered the science of engineering, and this must be 
mastered before a railroad can be the result of that 
man’s labor. And so before we can effectively work 
on social labor we have to put our minds on social 
science before we can get any satisfactory result. 

There was no rational theory of society until the 
theory of evolution made the foundation work for it. 
Before that time, and too often since, the labor of 
philanthropists has been upon simple rescue work, 
but the cause producing those results, because not in- 
vestigated, was left alone to continue producing its 
evil results. The proper way to deal with broken 
limbs resulting from the speeding of automobiles 
along your streets, is not to build a new hospital, but 
to control the automobile. That principle needs ap- 
plying in all social work. 

The Society of Friends began its philanthropic 
work among the pioneers in that field. But we be- 
gan before there was much study of social progress, 
and I believe that our work not only needs extending, 
but also revising, and I believe that we need to co- 
operate with others, and we need to look about us and 
profit by their experience as well as by their aid and 
co-operation. 


Charity is a tremendously complex problem. A 
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man is begging on the street and some kindly person 
is touched and led to contribute five cents to buy 
something for the poor fellow who has had nothing 
to eat since yesterday or the day before. But as a 
matter of fact it is about as unwise an investment and 
about as harmful an investment as you can make. 
That five cents rarely goes for the purpose for which 
it is given. It is much more likely to go over the 
nearest bar for a foaming glass of beer. Charity has 
found that it is not best to give the five cents, but to 
go and investigate. 

But the whole question is one which has required 
a great deal of study. It is best not to hand over five 
or ten cents, but to go and study the case and see what 
this individual case means. It may be that that per- 
son is capable of supporting himself, and it may be 
that a little help and advice may make him self-sup- 
porting. There are in the city of Philadelphia twelve 
hundred relief-giving organizations; there are more 
in this city. How easy to establish connections with 
two or three and a few charitable individuals and 
live a life of leisure upon misguided charity that had 
made by its mistakes a professional beggar of an 
otherwise possibly useful citizen. The charity or- 
ganization societies have been for years laboring to 
bring harmony and wisdom into this work and see 
that when charity is bestowed it produces the desired 
result. Years of study have been given to it so that 
they may give when they do give, wisely, and that the 
people will be helped thereby rather than made beg- 
gars and thieves. The full history of each case 
should be learned, so that those who give may know 
just what has been done and just what the case really 
needs. This requires vast study and care. 

Take, again, another aspect of social work—crime. 
Suppose somebody steals something; what are you 
going to do about it? What is the attitude of the law 
by which that person is arrested? Is it to get even? 
Is it to mete out mere revenge, or is it to put him 
where he may be reformed, that he may be turned 
out a good and useful citizen? The answer would 
be that you want to reform that man. But that is 
not the theory upon which the laws of many of the 
States have been made. At the present time, when a 
person is arrested, he is sent off to the jail; and such 
a handsome place an ordinary jail is. A perfect 
school of vice and crime! We have penitentiaries in 
which people are imprisoned for years, but jails are 
used for the same purpose—a man is put right in 
there for the worst kind of human contamination. 
They let the worst teach the best the worst they 
know, and they do it. Not only is the unconvicted 
subjected to this, but often witnesses are confined 
there to await the time they are needed in court 
trials. This is a side of social service which needs 
the careful attention of thousands of citizens all over 
the United States, and when it has had that attention 
reforms will come. 


Suppose a person is unable to support himself. ITs 
he sent to the almshouse? What is this alms- 
house? Who there? By what authority 
and what means? Are men and women al- 
lowed to live in there together? Are chil- 
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dren permitted to live there? A decent old man and 
woman are passing their last days in the almshouse; 
must they live separated to the end of their lives? 
Must they be in close contact with a broken-down 
prostitute ¢ How is the caretaker of this almshouse 
appointed, and to whom is he responsible for the man- 
ner of his conduct to the inmates ¢ 

Take another social question—the feeble-minded. 
Are they left alone in their homes with people who 
do not understand them, or are they put where their 
cases can be understandingly dealt with? And what 
about the slums, the great mass of humanity jammed 
in together in all kinds of possible physical and moral 
contamination? What is the best method of cleaning 
out this place so that the people may have air and 
room’ Let the city people give a suitable chance to 
their country friends and let them co-operate with 
them in bringing some relief to this question. 

On all sides there is injustice and oppression. But 
the point is that injustice and oppression are con- 
stantly taking new form. There are many forms yet 
in which the same old evils are cropping out in just as 
injurious forms, and wherever there are low standards 
of life, morally, intellectually and physically, there is 
work for the good citizen and well wisher of his 
country and of humanity. 

Now I have simply mentioned a few of these things 
not to cover the social field, but merely to set you 
thinking. This complex of problems needs two 
things: It needs the expert and it needs the citizen 
who makes possible public sentiment and helps en- 
foree its mandates. 

The question of how the hundreds of societies of 
Philadelphia and New York may co-operate so that 
they may work together, so that they may deal most 
wisely with these applicants for help, is a problem 
requiring the work of the skilled or trained person giv- 
ing his or her lifetime to this question. This world 
is too complex for the ordinary person to deal intelli- 
gently with everything. We must take the experts’ 
advice. If you get a pain vou send for Dr. McDowell 
or some other physician. You may not know any- 
thing about medicine yourself, but you take the in- 
formation of an expert and back him up. Up in the 
Croton watershed, whence this city draws its water 
supply there are sanitary inspectors, watching the 
drainage of farms and villages, and controlling cases 
of contagious disease, that your drinking water may 
be pure and healthful. You pay them, and further, 
you give them the necessary moral and legal support. 
It is so with scores of complex questions. They need 
so much thinking, so much investigating, that they 
require the labor of experts whose activities we must 
pay for and back up, morally as well as financially. 

However, the professional charity worker is not 
the only person. He cannot be an efficient worker 
without intelligent supporters. For this there must 
be a vast amount of individual Work upon such prob- 
lems as the prison reform, the purity question, 
and many other things which tend to raise intellec- 
tually, morally and physically the plane upon which 
people are living. The ignorance of the proper 
method of dealing with the beggar on the street is the 
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great drawback at the present time to the charity or- 
ganization societies in this and other cities. People, 
out of the kindness of their hearts and the ignorance 
of their minds, give to people who are getting similar 
donations from other people and from some socie- 
ties, so that the result is the inculcation of thievery 
rather than the practice of charity. A student last 
year, in the University of Pennsylvania, tried this 
plan to test the city. He put a sling on his arm, a 
patch on his eye, dressed in rags and carried a cane 
and started through the city with a tale of how many 
children he had at home hungry. By noon he made 
over four dollars. The next day he took off his rags, 
donned laborer’s clothing and started to look for 
work. He got seventeen jobs by noon. Indiscrimi- 
nate giving and plenty of work. Now the cure of 
that is simply this: the people have got to know that 
uninvestigated giving is simply a mistake. The 
spreading of that and many other similar useful ideas 
requires a tremendous activity for the education of 
the individual citizens. 

For the person with leisure to give to philanthropy 
—and there are many such—some knowledge is nec- 
essary. You may get it by experimenting upon the 
unfortunates you would help, or you may learn it in 
schools regularly prepared to train you. The need 
for this preparation is being so greatly felt that not 
less than three institutions are at this time regularly 
training people for philanthropy. No farther away 


than Twenty-second Street, this city, is such a place 
for anybody who is philanthropically inclined. This 


summer, for six weeks, there will be a summer school 
of philanthropy conducted under the able guidance 
of the New York Charity Organization Society. 
There you may go and see what is being done and 
learn how to do it. I have raised up a number of 
problems. The city member has his own field and he 
can also co-operate with his brethren in the country. 
If you would go, if you are blest with leisure to do 
some work for your city or country, there is a school 
for the study of social service. There is one in Bos- 
ton, there is one in Chicago. 

For the individual who can do neither, but has an 
interest in the question, there certainly is no better 
thing than a subscription to a magazine called 
“‘ Charities,” published by the Charity Organization 
Society of New York. This publishes the result of 
their work and of that in other cities, and informs one 
of philanthropic work and progress throughout the 
country. To repeat my message, if I have one, is this: 
Good intentions are not enough, giving is not enough; 
your donations, to be effective, should be given with 
intelligence and understanding, and that requires 
some work on the part of the individual. 


The above address being given under the auspices 
of the First-day School Association, aroused the natu- 
ral criticism that it pertained to philanthropic and not 
to First-day school affairs. However, the necessary 
study opens a promising field for advanced First-day 
school work. There comes a time when the young 
men and worhen tire of scriptural, moral or doc- 
trinal discussion and drift out of the First-day school. 
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The limitless field of practical philanthropy, with its 
interesting questions, offers another avenue for work 
which may not only interest the individual, but in- 
spire with new life our philanthropic work and 
strengthen the Society. A part of the scheme of 
First-day school work to be presented to the Toronto 
conference i$ a course of lessons on this very work, 
which will be prepared by a professor of sociology in 
one of our leading universities. 

J. Russect Smrru. 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 


IMMORTALITY. 


{Read by Alfred 8. Paschall before the Bible Class of Doyles- 
town, Pa., First-day School.]} 

The theory that there is a portion of man which 
exists and endures after the physical life on earth 
terminates—a belief most strongly entertained by 
the best of mankind—is an impalpable proposition 
which science and philosophy cannot definitely affirm 
nor contradict. And yet there are some conditions 
—perhaps fairly sound philosophy—which argue 
strongly in behalt of immortality for man; considera- 
tions of both a negative and positive character. 
First, are these negative reasons: 

(1.) If there be no tangible proof that there is an 
immortal part within ‘the body, that is at least no 
argument why there may not be. 

(2.) That some profound thinkers cannot accept 
a theory of immortality is equally a valueless reason- 
ing against it—there are many things far more ma- 
terial, which the profoundest students have not been 
able to explain. 

That surgeons have not differentiated what 
they term the soul of man argues nothing against its 
existence—a century since they were wholly unac- 
quainted with the bacillus of diphtheria or typhoid 
fever germs. 

(4.) That ideas vary as to a future condition, and 
contradict each other flatly, not suggest that all 
are wrong, simply that many minds have a similar 
conception, but are not agreed upon details. 

(5.) That singular and diverse ideas—hallucina- 
tions we would term many of them—obtain among 
different races of men, as to a future condition, are 
largely due to the environments to which mankind is 
enslaved, and the inertia of the race. The prejudices 
and priestcrafts of all time are also responsible for 
not a few of to-day’s ideas of a future existence, and 
rewards and punishment which may be accompani- 
ments thereof. 

(6.) That our material senses do not comprehend 
and take cognizance of a hereafter they may not 
touch, taste, smell, see or hear, does not prove, even 
now and here, that we have not other and better 
faculties, which the future may develop, which shall 
bring to the race a broader knowledge, a better liv- 
ing, a higher happiness, a larger faith. 

Knowing as’ little as we do of nature, indifferent as 
the race is and has been to nature’s telling and teach- 
ing, regardless of her beauty and reckless of her 
bounty, is it ever supposable that we can approxi- 
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mately guess at, or estimate by reasoning processes, 
what exists in the material universe apart from our 
own world? Far less may we even conjecture what 
there may be of mentality, morality or spirituality, 
beyond our horizon, of which we have not even a ma- 
terial viewpoint. 

History positively records great changes in man’s 
conditions since records have been kept; and thou- 
sands of thoughtful and learned persons declare there 
has been vast improvement in the race and in its con- 
ditions within a few centuries. It is everywhere 
accepted that at least equal relative changes and up- 
liftings have occurred, in other previous periods of 
time since the race began, but which are not of writ- 
ten record. The advanced thinker of the present re- 
gards the ice man of pre-historic times as a curious 
study, but otherwise as not in a comparison with him- 
self, And yet, from the ice man, to to-day’s foremost 
thinker, is only a few hours more of development, 
comparing the period from the ice man to to-day with 
the time since the world began; and what was before 
the ice man, or shall come after the twentieth cen- 
tury philosopher is dust, the one could not guess 
more than the other. A force which neither may be 
aware of, perhaps cannot know, certainly could not 
measure, was and is at work, and the ice man and 
student are temporary incidents, in relation to time 
and development—in comparison with each other. 

In his groping for knowledge man has hit upon a 
theory of development—an explanation for the life 
upon the face of the globe; indeed, for the condition 
of the world itself. Evolution has brought virile 
forces, then vital forces, then life—plants first, then 
animals—then brains, and later what we term moral 
and spiritual forces. If this theory be correct, it is 
as impossible to conceive that the beginning was arbi- 
trary and accidental as that physical death here shall 
be final. Our little world is but an item of the entire 
creation. There are evidences of an Overruling 
Power in all its known history, and even more in the 
development of the human race. This globe doubt- 
less fills its purpose in the economy of the universe, 
with due relation to the other worlds and planets of 
its sphere; but we may not know how, nor when, 
nor why, nor where. Yet its beginning, existence, 
preservation and progress point to an effective power 
and an intelligent force which govern and control— 
a power above and superior to any material influences 
of which we have cognizance, apart from this globe, 
beyond men’s minds. And if we concede so much 
there is no limit to what we must admit for the fu- 
ture here or beyond this life. 

If God’s pleasure was to evolve a world, why 
should He not? Nor may we imagine that the power 
which created what is, and what we recognize, is lim- 
ited by our environment, our knowledge, our sphere, 
our lives. Another condition, an evolution, if we 
please, is not less practical, plausible and probable 
than the evolution we accept. It is a law of nature 
universally recognized that life and growth and 
progress are synonymous, and that the absence of 
these conditions means decay. This points to a con- 
tinuous existence and improvement of that which is 





most essential and important, the vital spark of man’s 
best nature, in some form. So, also, does the idea 
that nothing is ever lost. Forms may change, but the 
essential element may not be annihilated. 

Yet, after all, science and philosophy, reasoning 
and argument, experiment and demonstration, when 
confronted by the problem of immortality, must 
shake their heads, and, if honest, admit: “ 1 do not 
know.” And this conclusion has been honestly held 
and frankly expressed many times by many writers 
in ages past as in the present. 

Diogenes Laertius, A.D. 200, quoted the words of 
eminent philosophers anterior to his time, as follows: 

Xenophanes speaks thus: “ And no man knows 
distinctly anything or ever will.” 

Democritus says: “ But we know nothing really; 
for truth lies deep down.” 

Euripides says: ** Who knows but that this life is 
really death, and whether death is not what men eall 
life 4” 

And so, for the sentiment which is comforting and 
which has upheld the sublimest exhibitions of world’s 
faiths and martyrdoms, we go to a different and 
higher tribunal than science and philosophy. 

First. Our observation. Every adult who has 
known people will readily concede that they who have 
a faith in immortality are not among the evil persons 
of the earth; they are of those who have made the 
world better by their living in it, and have most near- 
ly lived by the rule of treating others as they them- 
selves would desire to be treated. The belief or faith 
in the principle of immortality tends to a serious view 
of life which creates earnestness and strong individ- 
uality, a responsibility for fulfilling present duty, a 
spiritual and moral ambition which urges humanity 
to devoted and sublime living and acting; a recogni- 
tion and acceptance of the theory of an Inner Light, 
which may guide humanity towards something better 
hereafter. 

Another and less tangible argument, but perhaps 
not less impressive suggestion, is this: “God could not 
be everywhere so He made mothers.” The mother 
love is the sublimest passion and perception which the 
human mind knows, as well as most universal. And 
the mother teaches the child at her knee that there 
is an immortality; tells the little one, without exter- 
nal influence or reasoning faculty, for the child’s 
good, out of the instinct and love which fill the 
mother heart to overflowing. No influence of priest- 
craft, no theory of text book, no school of philosophy, 
no demonstration of argument, no proof by science or 
mathematics, impel the maternal heart. How does 
the mother know what she asserts? As well ask why 
lightning flashes are bright? or why the attractive 
force of gravity never forgets to act? or what is elee- 
tricity? or why the magnetic needle points north? 
And the child accepts the mother’s teaching, is helped 
thereby, and is happy in the thought. That in ma- 
turer life the individual sometimes forgets what the 
mother has taught is no argument against the teach- 
ing or its correctness; because as ripest years come 
on, and the day draws closer when the dividing line 
is to be passed, and the mind grows broader in its 
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love, and less impressible by extraneous circum- 
stances, the soul reverts to the faith of childhood. 
The mother’s teachings by the cradle are recalled; 
and the greatest minds and broadest souls contem- 
plate the going to an immortal home, with faith and 
certainty and satisfaction, as to a Father’s city of 
many mansions, not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. Heart and soul accept an ultimate immor- 
tality, for which this life is a probationary period, a 
future improved, perhaps still progressive, developed 
condition, which finite minds may not conceive nor 
explain, too beautiful for thought to picture, too 
grand for words to describe. 

The Quaker poet, Whittier, writes thus, in his song, 
“The Eternal Goodness ”’: 

* And so beside the Silent Sea 
! wait the muffled oar; 


No harm from him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“1 know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


“O brothers! if my faith be vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 
Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The safe and surer way. 


“ And thou, O Lord, by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me if too close 1 lean 
My human heart on thee! ” 


THE FRANKS CONVERTED TO ROMAN 
CHRISTIANITY. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSON, NO. 23. 
Read Isaiah, xlii., 19, 20. 
Who is blind but my servant? or deaf, as my messenger that 


ZI send? ... Thou seest many things but thou observest not; 
his ears are open, but he heareth not.—Isaiah, xlii., 19, 20. 


In the early part of the fifth century the Franks 
were living along the lower part of the Rhine. Al- 
ready they had been used by the Romans as “ allies ” 
to defend the Rhine border, and many individual 
Franks were found among the generals and other 
officers of the Western empire before it passed into 
the hands of German invaders (Lesson 21). Unlike 
the other Teutonic peoples—the Goths, Vandals and 
Lombards—the Franks “did not leave their own 
country, and go roaming over the world in search of 
new lands. They held what they had, and kept add- 
ing more to it, and this is probably the chief reason 
why they got the better of the rest. . . . We find the 
nation in two great divisions—the Salians, living 
near the mouth of the Rhine, and the Ripuarians, 
farther up the river” (Emerton). Our interest is 
with the former division, which, during the fifth cen- 
tury extended to the west and south into what was 
then called Gaul, now France. Under their king, 
Clovis, they defeated the Romans in Northern Gaul 
in 486 A. D. Not long after we find them engaged in 
war with some of the German peoples of the Upper 
Rhine, near Strassburg. A battle fought about this 
point in 496 is of great importance because it marks 
the conversion of Clovis and through him of the 
Franks to Christianity, and that of the Roman form. 
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The wife of Clovis, a Burgundian princess, was a de- 
vout Roman Catholic and had long been trying to in- 
duce her husband to adopt her faith. During the bat- 
tle of Strassburg Clovis vowed that if the god of his 
wife Clotilda would give him the victory, he would 
become a Christian. He won the battle, and was at 
once baptized, together with most of his chief officers. 
The nation soon followed their king. 

The importance of this event can hardly be overes- 
timated. We have seen that the other Teutonic peo- 
ples, by whom the Franks were surrounded on every 
side, had adopted the Arian form of Christianity, 
which was regarded as heretical by the Roman 
Church. The Visigoths in Western Gaul, the Ger- 
mans of the Upper Rhine, the Ostrogoths, who had 
overrun Italy, and the Lombards, soon to occupy the 
valleys of the Po and Adige, were all Arians. At the 
time of the conversion of the Franks, Theodorie, king 
of the Ostrogoths, had made himself master of Italy, 
bringing to that distracted land peace, order and pros- 
perity. But he looked with no friendly eye on the 
pretensions of the Roman bishops, and did not hesi- 
tate to make them feel his strong hand whenever 
they seemed to him to need it. After his death, and 
while the Franks were gradually growing in power, 
the Eastern empire attempted to seize again the 
authority in Italy, which had fallen from the hands 
of the feeble Western emperors. A long period of 
war and disaster followed, at the end of which, in the 
latter part of the sixth century, we find the Eastern 
empire driven back to the northeastern border of 
Italy, while the north was under the control of the 
Lombards, a new group of Teutonic invaders, Arians, 
like their predecessors. Central Italy was saved from 
a like fate, not by arms, but by the majesty of the 
Roman name and the awe inspired by Gregory the 
Great, who became bishop of Rome in 590. The 
pope was nominally subject to the Eastern emperor 
indeed, but his actual power in Rome and the adja- 
cent parts was far greater than that of the imperial 
authorities. We will take up more in detail the 
events of the papacy of Gregory in the next lesson. 
It is sufficient to say here that under him and under 
his suecessors the power, both ecclesiastical and tem- 
poral, of the bishops of Rome developed more and 
more. By the eighth century the papal power ex- 
tended far southward in Italy, including several great 
duchies and important cities. And parallel with this 
expansion went growing wealth, the adornment of 
cities with the choicest products of painting and 
sculpture, and the upbuilding of noble examples of 
the architecture of the time. 

Meantime the Franks had conquered their west- 
ern neighbors, the Visigoths, had brought the rest of 
Gaul into subjection, and had extended their rule 
eastward beyond the Rhine. They had entered into 
close alliance with the popes of Rome, who stood 
ready to give their blessings to every undertaking of 
theirs as the work of God. By the end of the sixth 
century the Lombards alone of the Arian enemies of 
the papacy were left in Western Europe; and the 
Frankish kings were destined to preserve the Roman 
authority from this danger also. 
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Epitors: LypiaA H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BusINess MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 25, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


VACATION DAYS. 

At THis sEAson of the year the environment of 
large numbers of people undergoes complete change. 
Day by day witnesses the exodus of many from the 
great centers of population. The recently solitary 
mountain haunts become the scenes of animated hu- 
man life, and the deserted ocean shores are filled with 
seekers for rest and pleasure. 

For the abruptness and generality of this change 
of residence fashion is partly responsible, since fami- 
lies frequently leave commodious and well-appointed 
homes and submit to all sorts of inconveniences, be- 
cause it is the right thing to be just where everybody 
else wants to be during certain months. But deeper 
than the surface currents that drift population sea- 
ward or skyward is a fundamental need on the part of 
humanity to relieve the increasing tension of modern 
life by complete change. So the tendency to seek 
other scenes and interests for a portion of the year 
seems not only pleasant, but psychologically wise. 
Men and women, to be at their best, must not be tired. 
They must not draw always upon the same set of 
mental concepts for opinions and judgments. They 
must see life from more than one point of view. A 
vacation from the daily exercise of cares and interests 
which belong to the life and environment we have 
chosen is therefore wise. 

But vacation days, with all the pleasure and re- 
freshment they bring to us, are after all a serious part 
of the business of life. There is no stop in the cease- 
less onward march of time, no cessation of the need 
for us to do our share of the world’s work. Life’s 
purposes must be wrought out connectedly in sum- 
mer’s heat as in winter’s cold. We cannot stand still 
and rest, we must learn to rest as we move. 

Reading worthless stories by the ocean shore until 
the ceaseless movement of the waves lulls the reader 
to sleep, is making a mockery of vacation. It does 
not in this way serve its useful purpose of sending us 
home better prepared for the winter’s work by rea- 














son of our respite from its requirements. Recreations 
and the kind of social life that we eschew in the win- 
ter are rendered no more desirable adjuncts of life 
because we are having vacation. Standards of life 
and conduct must remain the same in the city’s end- 
less din and smoke, and on the mountain heights or 
the cool valleys of some country retreat. 

More than this, we are responsible to our fellow- 
men for doing them definite good during our vaca- 
tion as during our working days. Every spot where 
a Friend spends his vacation this year should find 
somebody helped or cheered by his presence; and 
the remote country districts, invaded by a class of 
people who come from the regions of larger opportun- 
ity, should be helped and developed by contact with 
their summer guests. We hope to carry back from 
our vacations renewed strength, inspiration and abil- 
ity for work. We cannot pay for these things in 
money, which only measures material values. The 
law of compensation requires that the lives we live 
during our vacation time, in their relation to other 
lives, be such that we deserve to bear back with us the 
coveted fruits of change. The inherent responsibil- 
ity of our being requires that we choose the place and 
manner of spending our vacations, however brief they 
are, in such a way that they will be not seasons of 
idle dissipation, but of refreshment and preparation 
for the work of another year. 


A VALUABLE piscussion in the London Yearly 
Meeting, on notices of removal, is reported in the 
British Friend. - A minute came up from one of the 
quarterly meetings proposing that, when a member 
removed from one monthly meeting to another, it 
should be the duty of the clerk of the preparative 
meeting from which such a member removed, imme- 
diately to send notice of his name and address to the 
clerk of the preparative meeting into which he 
moved; or, in the case of uncertainty, to the clerk of 
the Monthly Meeting, who should at once forward the 
information to some suitable Friend. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, at its meeting at St. John, N. B., which 
has just closed, passed the following resolution on the 
subject of church union: 


The General Assembly thanks the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church in Canada for their courtesy in transmitting 
to them a copy of the resolution on Church Union, adopted by 
the Conference at its meeting in September, 1902. 

The General Assembly is at one with the General Conference 
in its desire to promote organic union among the evangelical 
churches so far as this can be accomplished, with due regard 
to all the interests involved, and especially to the promotion 
of the efficiency of the Church of Christ in carrying forward 
its great work at home and abroad. 
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The Assembly is gratified by the fact that the question of 
union between the Methodist Church of Canada, the Congreya- 
tional Church in Canada and the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada is receiving consideration by many in the membership 
of these churches, and especially that the General Conference 
of the Methodist Church should have adopted a deliverance 
breathing the truly Christian spirit of the resolution which 
has been transmitted to the Assembly. 


The General Assembly, in response, appoints a committee on 
union, with instructions to confer with the similar commit- 
tees of the Methodist and Congregational, and any other 
churches, to report to the next General Assembly. 

The Assembly prays that the spirit of truth, wisdom and 
love may rest upon the committees of these churches in all 
conferences which they may hold upon the very important 
subject which they are appointed to consider. 

The Congregational Union is now in session in Mon- 
treal, but up to the time of writing its decision on the 
question had not been announced. 

At the meeting of the Anglican Synod of Toronto, 
in this city last week, the following kindly-worded 
resolution, moved by Rev. Dr. Langtry, was unani- 
mously passed: 

That this Synod offers its hearty congratulations to the 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational brethren, on the 
assured prospect of the speedy attainment of the corporate 
union of these three communions in one body. They feel that 
such a consummation will be a proclamation to the world of 
the evil of that spirit of division which has shattered the 
Christian host—has alienated brethren—is a direct contradic- 


tion of the will of our blessed Lord.—Christian Guardian 
(Methodist). 


A despatch of the 20th from Warsaw says that one 
of the first consequences of the Russian-J apanese war 
was the serious crippling of the trade of Siberia with 
European Russia, the Caucasus and Poland. The un- 
skilled laboring element of Russia was the first to feel 
these consequences. Workmen gradually are. being 
thrown out of employment, and are left with their 
families to subsist as best they may. Even the State 
railways have been compelled to discharge squads of 
loaders owing to the shrinkage in ordinary goods 
traffic. In the last four months the shrinkage has 
been close on to 11 per cent., and is increasing. The 
army of the unemployed is steadily increasing at a 
rate of at least 3,000 a day. Without employment 
and without prospect of obtaining it for months, these 
laborers are hopelessly stranded. There are no pro- 
visions for dispensing aid to the worthy poor in Rus- 
sia. One out of work must, as a rule, starve or beg. 
Begging is not allowed. Conseqently, such unfor- 
tunates are not infrequently driven to join the “ bare- 
foot brigade ” and to master the art of living by their 
wits and the deftness of their fingers. The police 
forces at the larger centers are being strengthened to 
deal with the situation, but it is perfectly clear that 
the situation cannot materially improve, so long as the 
number of unemployed increases at the present ratio. 

The Philadelphia Ledger comments on the recently- 
published report on railway accidents in Great Britain, 
for 1903, and compares corresponding statistics for 
American railways. ‘This comparison reveals the ap- 
palling cost in human life and blood which America 
pays for its transportation facilities, and also it shows 


how vast an amount we have to learn from England in | 


regard to safeguarding the lives of the public. Great 
Britain’s 22,380 miles of railways carried in 1903 
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nearly twice as many passengers as were eaeeiiiedal 
by the 203,132 miles of railways in the United States; 
and yet in the United Kingdom there were only 235 
collisions and derailments, as against 10,643 in this 
country, and only one passenger killed for every 47,- 
793,320 carried, ‘and one injured for every 1 540, 745 
carried in the United Kingdom, as against one in 
3,963,673 killed, and one injured in 146,898 carried 
in America. “ What shall we say of American rail- 
ways and of those who with the railways share the re- 
sponsibility for present conditions? It is no less than 
a national disgrace, in which Federal, State 
municipal governments are involved.” 


and 


The National Conference of Charities and Corree- 
tions was held this year at Portland, Me., 
ning on the 16th, Frederick H. Wines, of Upper 
Montclair, N. J., Assistant Director of the Census in 
1900, as Chairman of the Department on the Treat- 
ment of Criminals, read an extended report, in which 
he discussed the historical background of the subject; 
treated of the criminal as abnormal; of the task in 
dealing with crime, namely to “ convert a social para- 
site into a producer ”; of politics in prison manage- 
ment; of the jails as breeders of crime. The report 
is one that no serious philanthropic worker or phil- 
anthropic committee can afford to be without. It may 
be had with the proceedings which will be published 
as usual. Another important paper was by Z. R. 
Brockway, formerly of the Elmira Reformatory, the 
subject being “ The Mutual Relations of the Law and 
the Criminal.” Other subjects taken up were “ The 
Enlarged Functions of the Public School ” and “ The 
Education of Delinquents.” The conference voted 
to hold its next year’s meetings at Portland, Ore. 


be grits 


Two distinguished Japanese, M. Matsumura, Coun- 
cilor of the Imperial Department of Education, and 
K. Kawaji, Director of Commerce and Industry at 
Osaka, the second largest city of the empire, are in 
this country studying our educational, municipal and 
commercial systems. These gentlemen have charge 
of departments of the Japanese exhibit at the St. 
Louis Fair. M. Matsumura, in an interview, said, 
among other things: “ We have compulsory educa- 
tion. Ninety per cent. of our children of the school 
age are attending classes. There are 5,000,000 boys 
and girls in our elementary schools, or 10 per cent. 
of our total population. We have 300 high schools 
for boys and 120 for girls, and there are also many in- 
dustrial schools. The example of the American edu- 
cational methods has greatly aided us, and we may 
profit by it still more.” 


Secretary Cortelyou has resigned from his place in 


| the Cabinet as head of the Department of Commerce 


and Labor, it being understood that he is to be Chair- 


| man of the Republican National Committee and 
| manager of the Presidential campaign. 


It is believed 
at this writing that Victor H. Metealf, of California, 
will be appointed Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
There is also other shifting i in the Cabinet. Attor- 
ney-General Knox, having resigned to become Sena- 
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tor from Pennsylvania, in place of the late Matthew 
S. Quay, is succeeded by Secretary Moody of the 
Navy. It is not yet announced who will be the new 
Secretary of the Navy. 

General Bobrikoff, Governor-General of Finland, 
wns shot at the entrance to the Finnish Senate, at 
Helsingfors, on the sixteenth, and later died 
of his wound. The assailant was a lawyer named 
Shauman, son of a Finnish Senator. He immedi- 
ately committed suicide. Bobrikoff was appointed 
Governor-General in 1899, and soon became notori- 
ous for his severity. Minister Plehve, it is said, is 
averse to any harsh measures in consequence of the 
assassination, taking the view that Shauman’s bitter 
attitude is shared by an insignificant part of his fel- 
low countrymen. The policy of the dead tyrant is to 
be continued. 

Public opinion in New York is being aroused on the 
subject of the wanton destruction of shade trees by 
the servants of telephone, telegraph and electric light 
companies, who are sent out to string wires, 
and who carry the implements with which to 
make skort work of a tree which they deem in the 
way of their operations. The practice has been mosi 
flagrant within the city limits, and there is a vehe- 
ment demand that drastic measures be taken to sup- 
press the tree butchers. 

In accordance with an order issued by Secretary 
Hay the inscriptions, “‘ United States Embassy ” and 
“United States Consulate,” no longer will appear 
upon the Embassy and Consular seals and in other 
places where they formerly stood. In their place, on 
all the new record books and seals, will appear the 
words, “ American Embassy ” and “ American Con- 
sulate ” and “ American Consular Agency.” 


The Kaiser Wilhelm IL., of the North German 


Lloyd Line, has just made a new record in crossing 
from Sandy Hook Lightship to Eddystone Light- 
house, a distance of 3,112 miles, averaging 23.58 
knots an hour. The best day’s run was 564 miles. 


BIRTHS. 


BROOKS.—At Ohio Falls, Ind., Sixth month Ist, 1904, to 


Nathan T. and Bertha E. Brooks, a daughter, who is named 
Gertrude Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES. 


DUTTON—PRATT.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, Newtown Square, Pa., Fifth month 24th, 1904, under the 
care of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Edmund N. Dutton, son of 
T. Dillwyn and Lydia P. Dutton (former deceased), and Ruth 
A. Pratt, daughter of David and Sarah A. Pratt. 


IRISH—UNDERHILL.—At the heme of the bride’s parents, 
510 East One-hundred-and-sixtieth Street, on Third-day, Sixth 
month 14th, 1904, Edna Elmira, daughter of Daniel Oscar and 
Emelie J. Underhill, to Willis Irish, all of New York city. 


SMITH—WILLIAMS.—At the home of the bride, Holicong, 
Pa., Fifth month 28th, 1904, under the care of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Elizabeth Smith Williams, daugh- 
ter of Charles H. and Anna Jane Williams, and Joseph Smith, 
son of John and Eva Barber Smith, of Stockton, N. J. 
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TWINING—EASTBURN.—At the home of the bride, Pine- 
ville, Pa., on Sixth month 8th, 1904, under the care of Wrights- 
town Monthly Meeting, Frank Cyrus Twining, son of Jonathan 
and the late Bell W. Twining, and Mary Ogborn Eastburn, 
daughter of George L. and Sallie M. Eastburn. 


WALKER—STEER.—At the home of the bride, under the 
care of Fairfax Monthly Meeting, Waterford, Va., Sixth 
month 2d, 1904, J. Edward Walker and Sarah A. Steer, both 
of Waterford, Loudoun County, Va. 


DEATHS. 


MITCHELL.—At his home in Langhorne, Pa., Sixth month 
17th, 1904, Gove Mitchell, in his 80th year; a member of Mid- 
dletown Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

Gove Mitchell was born in Langhorne, Pa., Second month 
10th, 1825. He was a son of John Allen and Tacy Stackhouse 
Mitchell, both elders and life-long members of Middletown 
Meeting. Descended from a long line of sturdy Quaker an- 
cestors who were closely identified with the earliest history 
of our country, he naturally was a broad-minded man, ever 
allying himself with the side of right, and always a staunch 
advocate for the highest in life; in recognition of his integ- 
rity and uprightness he was called to fill many public posi- 
tions of trust. 

In early life he was engaged in agricultural pursuits; later 
he moved with his family to Philadelphia, where he was en- 
gaged extensively in business. After a few years of active 
business life, he again removed to Langhorne. When the Peo- 
ple’s National Bank of Langhorne was organized he was asked 
to become its cashier, which position he accepted,.and filled 
efficiently until his death. 

He was twice married. His first wife was Catherine M. 
Croasdale, by whom he had two sons, Isaac Stackhouse, who 
died in early manhood, and Allen R., who is engaged in busi- 
ness in Philadelphia, being a manufacturer, and also a member 
of the firm of J. R. Keim & Co. 

His second wife was Anna Croasdale, who survives him. Two 
sons of this marriage are Horace G., assistant cashier of the 
People’s National Bank of Langhorne, and George Rowland, 
electrical engineer, Bradford, Pa. 

He was a brother of the late John 8S. and Pierson Mitchell, 
both of whom were active members of the Society of Friends. 

The life of this prominent Friend, rich in memories of good 
works and upright living, will carry with it an influence for 
good which will ever be felt in the community in which he 
lived. His friends will remember him as a lover of truth, and 
his children will risé up and call him blessed. 


ROGERS.—At Medford, N. J., Sixth month 10th, 1904, Eliza- 
beth R., wife of Joseph J. Rogers, in her 59th year. 


SMITH.—Near Lahaska, Pa.. on Sixth month 9th, 1904, 
Elizabeth B. Smith, daughter of Mahlon and Deborah Kinzey 
Smith, in the 89th year of her age. 


WRIGHT.—At Alliance, O., on Fifth month 30th, 1904, after 
an illness of many months, Julia A. Wright, aged 78 years. 
She was born in Adams County, Pa. In early life she moved 
with her mother and family to Salem, O., where she lived 
many years. This Friend had a birthright in the Society of 
Friends, and all her life took an interest in its activities. For 
the past few years she has been living with her nieces, Mary 
and Nettie Hilles, in Alliance, O. 


NOTES. 


At the commencement of the Johns Hopkins University, on 
the 14th, a fellowship in chemistry for the ensuing year was 
awarded to Levi S. Taylor, of Philomont, Va. He was a 
graduate of Swarthmore College in 1898, and a teacher of 
science in Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del., for four years. 


The Haverford College cricket players arrived in Liverpool 
on the 20th, after a voyage that at times was somewhat bois- 
terous. They were to start at once for Rugby to play on the 
site of Tom Brown’s school days. The Rugby School Cricket 
Team is one of the strongest public school teams in England. 
Among the Haverford players are C. C. Morris, H. H. Morris, 
A. G. Priestman, E. C. Peirce, F. D. Godley, A. H. Hopkins, 


H. Pleasants, Jr., R. L. Pearson, A. T. Lowry and W. F. Bon- 
bright. 
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COMMUNICATION. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF A MEETING FOR ITS MINISTERS. 


At the recent Philadelphia Yearly Meeting we heard all 
sorts of causes assigned for the diminished interest manifested 
year by year by the world in general and Friends in particular 
in Friends’ meetings for public worship, and all sorts of reme- 
dies were offered. In studying the question it might be well 
to ask some of those outside the pale of the Society what 
features of our meetings do not give them spiritual uplift. 
If we countenance unnecessary peculiarities of conduct and 
tolerate ungrammatical, tedious and sing-song discourses, we 
should not fail of our duty, but should face the situation reso- 
lutely, knowing that our membership contains many with abil- 
ity and willingness to offer their ministry in the shape of prac- 
tical, intelligible and reverent remarks. 

A recent speaker at one of cur meetings gave a most helpful 
discourse on individual responsibility. We are undoubtedly 
individually responsible for the remarks made at our meet- 
ings, as well as for our conduct in private life. The writer is 
convinced that our dislike of a paid ministry is sane and right. 
but feels just as firmly convinced of the possibility of select- 
ing our ministers. Men of education and practical ideas should 
lead us. ‘This is being tried in England with most gratifying 
results, and there is no reason why it should not work here 
equally well. 

Many of our present-day ministers are practical as well as 
educated, and for the very reason that they are engaged during 
the week in the normal affairs of life and earning their bread, 
their discourse is directly appealing in practical ways to their 
hearers, much more so than a sermon is apt to be when de- 
livered by a man who preaches for a living. 

The first ministers of the gospel of Christ would have in- 
dignantly spurned a cash consideration, and we are told in 
many parts of the gospel that most if not all of the apostles 
supported themselves by the sweat of the brow during the 
course of their travels and ministry. The writer does not em- 
phasize this matter in order to stir up a bitter feeling, but 
simply calls attention to it in passing, as this belief in a free, 
but sensibly-restricted ministry, is a very powerful argument 
in favor of what the world calls Quakerism. 

If our Society is to live and continue its mission in the 
world, it will be absolutely necessary to have the speaking 
controlled in some way. The writer calls to mind a glaring 
piece of presumption on the part of a Friend, whose voice is 
frequently heard in meeting. As yet this outrage has been 
unrebuked, and this Friend still occupies a seat on a “facing 
bench.” ‘The remarks on this occasion, which will never be 
forgotten by any at the meeting, were nothing short of a per- 
sonal attack upon the character of a deceased Friend, whom 
the speaker mentioned by name, and whose nearest relatives 
were there present. It is more than probable that this was 
the last Friends’ meeting that they will ever attend. They 
came “ for bread and were given a stone.” Surely such a per- 
son does not deserve the name of a follower of Christ, and 
the group which tolerates such a speaker assumes in so doing 
a grave responsibility. 

This is unfortunately but one of several instances which 
some of us could easily call to mind. The time to apply the 
remedy is now, for it is certainly better to cut off the offend- 
ing member than to allow the whole body to perish. 


FROM AN INTERESTED FRIEND. 


“Doubt not your inmost wants are known 
To him who chose you for his own.” 


* * 


President Henry S. Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, in an address before the University of 
Chicago, published in the Technology Review, said something 
about what is called “college spirit,” which is most true. 
“The scholarly influences,” said President Pritchett, “in the 
college are, on the whole, relatively less, it seems to me, than 
in the college of fifty years ago. ... That which we call college 
spirit, that intangible something which gives color and direc- 
tion to the influences of the college life, has no touch of schol- 
arship in it. It is intensely local and differs in no essential 
respect from the feeling which the boy entertains toward his 
preparatory school. It has no contact with the universal com- 
pany of scholars.” This criticism is worth noticing, because 
the colleges of the whole country are in danger of being too 
much dominated by this local, hurrahing, and, withal, narrow- 
ing, ‘ college spirit.’”—J. H. D., in The Public (Chicago). 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


The London Friend made its issue for Fifth month 

27th a special, enlarged yearly meeting issue. The 
British Friend for Sixth’ month is also very largely 
a yearly meeting number. 

The Friend said editorially: ‘“ Much unity amid 
much diversity is one of the characteristics of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. The Society of Friends in 
its initiation showed this variety. George Fox, the 
unlettered shoemaker, filled with the Divine afflatus, 
went forth on his glorious errand to weary souls. 
Judge Fell and Margaret Fell received the truth and 
rejoiced. Their servants at Swarthmore also wel- 
comed the Evangel and became their fellow-laborers, 
some of them becoming preachers. William Penn, 
the courtly gentleman, the son of the Admiral, re- 
ceived the same seed into his heart. It blossomed and 
bore fruit after its kind, and the founding of the great 
Province of Pennsylvania was a result. Robert Bar- 
clay, the scholar and logician of Ury, weleomed the 
Light, and with Scottish grit and fervor produced his 

‘ Apology * as an exposition of the working of the 
ever-present Spirit. Thus the whole gathering of the 
Children of Light, many soils receiving the same seed, 
proved by their abounding variation the world-wide 
breadth of Truth. 


. . 


‘A peril of the Church is its inability to analyze 
and meet the changed conditions of the world around 
it. Adaptation of the soil to the seed is requisite. 
We have to travel fast in the present day if we would 
keep pace with the developments of religious thought. 
We were reminded during yearly meeting of the in- 
finite resources we have now to draw upon in the 
wealth of information and accrued knowledge that lies 
at our feet. Research has opened out the treasure- 
house of the past; science has revealed as never be- 
fore the wisdom of the Eternal in the possibilities of 
nature. Thus a flood of new light comes to us re- 
specting the laws of the kingdom of heaven on earth, 
and the supply of material for mental use is enriched. 
If we have the childlike spirit, we go on learning. To 
set bounds to our perceptions by preconce -ived limi- 
tations is fatal. But the further we progress the 
more certain it is that we shall find unity in a growing 
variety of thought and of expression. 


“Our Church during yearly meeting willingly 
spends day after day in developing its organism, in 
arranging for the supply of the varied needs of its 
membership, and, recognizing that healthy production 
is the sign of life and progress, in devising means for 
expansion. It is evident that the sphere of our influ- 
ence is expanding. Our work both at home and 
abroad enlarges year after year. We express our- 
selves to the world in other terms than those of the 
seventeenth century, but we endeavor to keep the 
unity of the same Spirit.” 

The British Friend, in an editorial on the yearly 
meeting, said: 

“The yearly meeting which has just closed was 
marked by much unity and earnestness of purpose. 
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The ‘ incurable optimism ’ which refuses to recognize 
weak points was not conspicuous, nor was the pessim- 
ism that doubts the possibility of amendment. Year 
by year the horizon broadens out, both of our mis- 
sion to the world and of the largness of the gospel that 
has been committed to us; and, though this wider 
view brings a humbling sense of our present ineffi- 
ciency, yet it kindles in us an enthusiastic longing to 
fulfil, by God’s help, the purpose of our existence. 

“The discussion on ‘The State of the Society’ 
was, as usual, discursive; and, though many beautiful 
and helpful thoughts found utte rance, it left behind 
no very clear and strong impression. On the whole, 
it may be said that the main concern of the yearly 
meeting was that a spirit of deeper and more constant 
prayerfulness should be known among us. We be- 
lieve that this is an urgent need, and that, in the 
hurry of modern life it specially requires to be kept 
before us. At the same time we do well to remember 
our Lord’s warning to those who thought they should 
be heard for their much speaking, and the description 
that William Penn gives of George Fox’s prayers, 
when he refers to ‘ the fewness and fullness of his 
words.’ 


“The new procedure, whereby the business of the 
yearly meeting is shortened by two days, amply justi- 
fied itself. With no sense of rush the business was 
accomplished in the time allotted, the program being 
with little exception adhered to. We must not, in 
expressing satisfaction at this saving of time, omit to 
mention our thankfulness for the work of the clerk, 
Henry Lloyd Wilson, who carried through his deli- 
cate and responsible task with much dignity and quiet 
power. 


“ For the first time the subjects of Education and 
Temperance were dealt with as part of the regular 
proceedings of the vearly meeting instead of being 
relegated to a conference or a public meeting; and 
the consideration of these important subjects gained 
appreciably in weight and importance. We are glad 
that a strong and clear note was struck on the latter 
subject. The discussion of the report of the 
Central Education Committee turned mainly on the 
proposal to adapt one of our ‘ eight schools’ specially 
to the needs of children of the artisan class... . 
The needs and desires of the parents of these chil- 
dren, for whose nurture the Society is awakening to 
its responsibility, are very various. Some will be best 
served by such a boarding school, while others will 
never use it. It is probably better that some of these 
children should have a guarded education, while 
others are exposed to the rough-and-tumble of the 
elementary schools, than that all should be treated 
alike. The main thing is that the Church should not 
forget its duty to them. The suggestion by Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin, that the excellent adult school 
premises which are found in some of our large cities 
should be used for denominational day schools, is well 
worth considering; and, if an example is needed to 
show how such work may be successfully conducted, 
we have only to look to Philadelphia.” 
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The Tabular Statement [as reported in the Friend } 
showed a total membership of the yearly meeting of 
18,221, an increase of 81 on the total at the end of 
1902. The numbers include 892 residing in foreign 
parts, besides the 521 members of Australia General 
Meeting. Convincements numbered 274; admissions 
as minors, 69; by reinstatement, 6; births totaled 
156; and removals from Ireland, 21. Disownments, 
resignations and dissociations numbered 169; deaths, 
257; and removals to other yearly meetings, 19. 
Habitual attenders and associates totaled 8,175, an in- 
crease of 317. 


HISTORY OF BALTIMORE MONTHLY 


MEETING. 


[A paper read by Kirk Brown, before Baltimore Young 
Friends’ Association, Park Avenue Library, Sixth-day, Fourth 
month 15th, 1904.] 

As the membership constitutes the meeting and 
not the meeting house nor the organization, the his- 
tory of Baltimore Monthly Meeting antedates the 
present monthly meeting nearly one and a half cen- 
turies, according to accounts given in Cross’s, Sew- 
ell’s, Bowden’s and Janney’s Histories of Friends. 
They give the first account of Friends in Maryland 
about 1658. 

History also informs that the population of Mary- 
land at this time was estimated at 10,000 people, 
mostly settled.along the banks of the Chesapeake Bay 
and its tributary navigable waters. 

The earliest recorded account we have of Friends 
in Maryland is that of Josiah Coale and Thomas 
Thurston—1658. Josiah Coale was the author of 
a very interesting work—one that is not to be found 
to-day, except in historical collections—entitled 
“The Books and Diverous Epistles of the Faithfull 
Servant of the Lord, Josiah Coale; Collected and 
Published as it was desired by him ‘the Day of his 
departure out of this Life. Printed in the year 
1671.” From this work I take an interesting quota- 
tion, as follows: 


“The love of God shed abroad in his heart (the 
nature of which makes the heart tender), by its vir- 
tue and power, he was moved and constrained to leave 
his father’s house, and his near and dear relatives, 
and native country, and traveled by sea through many 
dangers, and preached the Gospel in many of the 
western islands, and in Maryland and Virginia; from 
whence he passed through the wilderness on foot, 
many hundreds of miles, to New England.” 

That Josiah Coale did visit Maryland at this time. 
his works contain two epistles as evidence, entitled 
as follows: 

“To the Flock of God, Gathered out of the world 
in the Province of Maryland.” The first “ written 
in Essex, England, this 5th of the 7th Month, 1664.” 

The following request is added to this epistle: 
“Let copies of this be sent amongst Friends every- 
where in the Province of Maryland, and be read 
among them in their assemblies in the fear of the 
Lord.” 


His second epistle was written “* From the Com- 
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mon Gaol in Kendal, in West-Moreland, England, 
this 29th of the 7th Month, 1665.” 

Josiah Coale was evidently a minister of unusual 
ability, of whom the early Friends hoped for much 
service in the building up of the Church. His early 
death, 15th of 11th month, 1668, in the 35th year 
of his age, and the twelfth of his ministry, was 
much lamented. 

Thomas Thurston, Josiah Coale’s companion, set- 
tled in Maryland; becoming an extensive land owner, 
he entered into politics, and, like some other Friends 
who have entered into this ofttimes evil association, 
was disowned. 

The next recorded account of Friends in Mary- 
land is from a work entitled, “ The Truth Exaulter 
in the Writings of that Eminent and Faithfull Ser- 
vent of Christ, John Burnyeat.” Printed in London, 
for Thomas Northeott, in George Yard, in Lonbard 
Street, 1691. From this work | quote as follows: 

“ About the 7th. Month, 1664, I took shipping at 
Galloway in Ireland for the Barbadoes. When I had 
traveled and labored about three or four months in 
that island and was clear, I took shipping for Mary- 
land about the later end of the 2nd. Month, 1665, 
and so traveled and labored in the work of the Gospel 
in that Province that summer.” 


John Burnyeat returned to England in 9th month, 
1667. He again sails from Gravesend, England, the 
8th day of 5th month, 1670, for Barbadoes, arriv- 
ing there the 30th day of 7th month, a passage of 
eleven weeks from Gravesend to Barbadoes. From 


Barbadoes he took shipping for New England the 
ist of 2d month, 1671, and arrived in New York the 


27th of the same month. Here he visited various 
meetings, and then took shipping for Maryland the 
23d of 8th month, 1671. Of this voyage he writes: 

“We met with a sore tempest, a west-north-west 
wind that blew so hard, we could carry no sail for 
some days; but at last we got into Virginia, sailed up 
the bay and got to Patuxon river, Maryland, the 5th 
day of the 9th Month, and there I landed and spent 
some time.” “In the 2d Month, 1672, I appointed 
a meeting at West River in Maryland, for all the 
Friends in the Province, that I might see them to- 
gether, before I departed, for I was determined to 
go as soon as I could after the meeting. And when 
the time appointed came and Friends from all parts 
began to come, George Fox, with several brethren, 
eame from Jamaica, and landed at Patuxon, and 
from thence came straight to the meeting. And there 
were Friends from all parts of the Province, where 
they dwelt, and we had a very large meeting. which 
did continue for several days, and a Men and Wom- 
en’s Meeting for the settling of things, that Men and 
Women’s Meetings might be established in the Prov- 
ince, according to the blessed order of the Gospel 
of Christ Jesus, which Friends by the power thereof, 
were gathered into most places. And George Fox 
did wonderfully open the service thereof unto 
Friends, and they with gladness of heart received ad- 
vice in such necessary things, as were opened unto 
them, and all were comforted and edified.” 
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From West River Meeting, George Fox and his 
friends going to the Cliffs, in Calvert County, then 
a part of West River Monthly Meeting, held a meet- 
ing, then went to Third Haven Meeting and estab- 
lished a meeting of discipline. At this time Third 
Haven Monthly Meeting included all the eastern 
shore of Maryland. West River Monthly Meeting, 
all the western shore, including all Friends in the 
vicinity of what is now Baltimore. 

There are no minutes, of either of the early meet- 
ings, known to exist; it is quite possible they were 
never recorded into record book previous to 9th 
month, 1677. 

The first inonthly meeting minutes, as recorded, I 
give in full: 

Att a man’s Meeting at John Garye’s on the Cliffs, ye 29th. 
of ye 9th. Month 1677. 

It is thought meet, & Convenient for this meeting that the 
36 shillings worth of books, ordered us per the Yearly Man’s 
Meeting at West River be kept at this house of Jno. Garye, 
or Returned to it if borrowed for the service and use of friends 
of this meeting, and to be paid for out of the stock of this 
meeting. 

Its also thought Convenient for this meeting that a stock 
be kept at John Garye’s for the service of truth belonging to 
Patuxent & the Cliffs meeting both, and that Benjamin Law- 
rence & John Garye be Concerned in the management of it. 

Its also thought Convenient that John Garye shall make 
secure to friends one acre and a half of land, which he hath 
freely given for a burying place on the Cliffs where now known 


near his house, for friends to meet on or bury their dead in 
for Ever. 


And for the future it is Concluded by this Meeting that our 
men and womens meeting be on the next day after our Gen- 
eral Meeting, and to begin about the 8th. hour in the morning, 
at the house of John Garye aforesaid. 

The morithly meetings were held alternately at the 
Cliffs, in Calvert County, and West River, in Anne 
Arundle County, the minutes recorded in two re- 
spective books. The record book of West River 
Meeting minutes is missing previous to 24th of 4th 
month, 1698. 

The next monthly meeting, held two months later, 
I also give in full: 

Att a Man’s Meeting at John Garye’s on the Cliffs, the 24th 
day of llth. Month. 1677. 

Its the sense and advice of this meeting that friends ought 


to be Carefull and Dilligent to keep meeting about the 11th. 
hour Every Meeting day. 


At the next meeting, “ It is thought Francis Bill- 
ingsley, and John Gayre doe speak to friends to be 
more diligent, and mind truths conserns in meetings 
of business, and come to them in good order, at the 
appointed time.” 

At the next monthly meeting, “ It is thought con- 
venient by this meetings, it is Concluded by this 
meeting, that a Fifth-day meeting be kept at John 
Gayre’s & at Benjamin Lawrences, at Patuxent al- 
ternately. every Fifth-day, at the 11th hour.” 

At meeting held 23d of 3d Month, 1679, “ It is 
thought fitt & convenient and upon approbation of 
the Yearly Meeting, that a Quarterly Meeting on 
the Western Shore be kept at Ann Chew’s at Her- 
ing Creek the 5th day of 6th month next, the 3rd 
day of the week.” 

The earliest Friends’ Meeting for the vicinity of 
Baltimore was Patapsco Meeting. It was held at 
private dwellings. There are no records to prove 
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when it was established. The following minutes are 
the first relating to this meeting that I have found: 

At a Man’s Meeting at Thomas Hookers, ye 12th. 
th. Month 1681. (This was a quarterly meeting.) 


Ann Jones, of Patapseo, her Paper of Condemnation Read 
in this meeting to the satisfaction thereof. 


day of ye 


At this date the monthly meeting had a standing 
committee from each meeting to make reports as to 
the condition of their meetings. I give extracts from 
the reports made at this meeting: 

Patuxent Meeting reports “ They have nothing to Present at 
Present, things being not at all cool.” 

Sassafras Meeting, reports they have nothing to offer at 
present. Chester Meeting reports, that all is not well. 
Bay Side meeting reports, “ that all is not well.” 

Betty Cove meeting, reports, “ That things are pretty well, 
Excepting one Particular.” 

Tuckahoe meeting, reports, “That things are well, and the 
most part are in love and unity.” 

Choptank meeting reports, “ Things are not so well as they 
Could Desire, but nothing to offer to the meeting.” 

Munny meeting, reports, “things are not well.” 


Anamussex meeting reports, “ Things are well, and nothing 
to offer the meeting.” 


Muddy Creek meeting reports, “ Things are pretty well.” 

Nassawadox meeting reports, “ Nothing from that meeting.” 

At a man’s meeting at the house of Richard Johns, 
“at ye Cliffs the 16th day of ye 4th Month, 1682,” 
‘Francis Billingsley is desired by this meeting to 
treat with William Sharp about buying of his shallop 
for friends’ service.” The meeting held 8th of 6th 
Month informs that the shallop was bought of Wil- 
liam Sharp, the price being 1,800 pounds of tobacco. 
That it now lies at Richard Johns Landing, for the 
use of Friends. The members of West River and 
Third Haven Monthly Meetings each owned a small 
vessel that was used to convey Friends to and from 
meetings. Traveling by water was the method used 
on journeys of much distance, the inhabitants mostly 
living near the water courses that they might enjoy 
this convenience. 

At our monthly meeting at the house of William 
Richardson, the 16th of the 5th Month, 1703, “ At 
the request of Friends, of Patapseo, This meeting 
doth appoint that ye Friends of that meeting do keep 
their Fifth-day meeting at the house of John W iL 
more, on the north side of that river.” 

The following informs that Friends of Patapsco or 
Baltimore were looking forward to the building of a 
meeting house. A deed was made 15th of 12th 
Month, 1713, by John Ensor, and Uxor, of Baltimore 
County, planter, to Richard Taylor, and for the con- 
sideration of 10 shillings, Ensor and wife conveyed 
one acre of land, called Friendship, taken out of a 
larger tract, called Darly Hall. This land is now part 
of Friends’ Cemetery, on Harford Road, north of 
Darley Park, the present burial grounds. The meet- 
ing records give no information of the building of a 
meeting house. I searched for this information in 
every source that I thought probable for twenty 
years with a final suecess. That a meeting house was 
immediately built after the purchase of this lot the 
following proves. In the Cle — Office, Superior 
Court, Baltimore City, Liber 8, No. B. (pages not 
numbered), is the following: 


At a Court held at Joppa, for Baltimore County 


» Ist of 
June 1714 &c. Wednesdays Court, 2nd. June 1714. 


! 


| 
| 











“Quaker Petetion” Baltimore County: The Petetion of 
John Wilmot, Richard Taylor, and Jonathan Hanson, of Pa- 
tapsco river, in the County aforesaid. Whereas the people 
called Quakers, have built a Meeting House, for to meet to- 
gether to Love and Worship God, in accordance to his blessed 
appointment, these are to desire for the Body of the People 
aforesaid. That the aforesaid Meeting House may be recorded, 
according to the appointment of Parliament, the aforesaid 
house is built within two miles of Jones Falls, on a parcel of 
land called, “Darly Hall” And your Petitioners shall as in 
Duty-bound pray which Petition of the Quakers aforesaid, be 
by the Court heard understood and mutually deliberated, is 
granted &e. 

As a further proof, I quote from the will of Rich- 
ard Taylor, probated 18th of Fifth month, 1729: 

I give and bequeath unto my son Joseph Taylor, a lot of land 
containing 1 acre, bought of John Ensor, for to build a Meet- 
ing House on it, the said land and the house that is on it. I 
give and bequeath for the use of Friends, for the use of a 
Meeting House, and burying place for Friends for ever. 


This one acre of land is near the center of Friends’ 
Cemetery. In 1897 I had a bronze tablet cast and 
placed on the spot where Patapsco Meeting House 
stood, containing the following: 


On this site was erected Patapsco Friends, Meeting House. 
6th. Mo. 22, 1681 is the earliest record of this Meeting. Re- 
moved to Aisquith and Fayette Streets, Baltimore Town, 2nd. 


Mo. 22d. 1781. 

Our deceased friend, Gerard T. Hopkins, informed 
me from the tradition of his ancestors, he had the in- 
formation, that the Indians were not well pleased and 
looked with suspicion on the building of this meeting 
house. Learning that it was not for : a dwelling house 
they supposed it to be some fortification designed 
against their people, but learning that it was a 
Quaker meeting house their fears were changed to 
that of love and an interest in the erection of the 
building; that they assisted Friends in the building of 
the house. After its completion some of them wor- 
shiped in this house with Friends. 

From the best information that I have been able 
to gain this meeting house was a log building of quite 
modest construction. The first church building with- 
in the present limits of the city of Baltimore, which 
was not ereeted into a town until 1729. Historians 
inform that St. Paul’s Church, Charles and Saratoga 
Streets, was the first church erected in Baltimore. Ii 
was not built until 1730 to 1739, the first contractor 
having failed in his business causing the delay. 

The following minute, taken from Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting records, united Patapseco Meeting 
with that meeting. 

By approbation of our late Yearly Meeting held at West 
River, in this Province of Maryland, from the 9th. day of the 
4th. month to the 13th. of the same conclusive, 1739, by ap- 
pointment of friends a monthly meeting was held at Gunpow- 
der Meeting House in Baltimore County, the 23rd day of the 
4th. Month 17 39, for the public worship of God, and to take 
care of the affairs of the church. 

Joseph Taylor, whose father 
Patapseo Meeting property, 
this meeting. 


willed to him the 
was appointed clerk of 


It is the approbation of this meeting that Patapseco Meeting 
be continued to be kept at or about the 12th. hour of every 
First-day of the week, for the public worship of Almighty God, 
and that Gunpowder continue to be kept of First-days and 
Fourth-days of every week, at the 12th. hour of the day, and 


that a Preparative meeting be kept the Third Fourth-day of 
every month, and the Monthly Meeting be kept the Fourth 
Fourth-day of every month. 
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A meeting was established by Gunpowder Monthly 
Meeting at Patapsco Forest, in Baltimore County, 
1746. Elk Ridge (Ellicott City) was transferred from 
West River to Gunpowder, 1747. 


A meeting was es- 
tablished at Little Falls, 1752. 


(To be cont inued. ) 


THE SCHWENKFELDERS. 


[The following by “Penn,” of the Philadelphia Hvening 
Bulletin, is from his column on “ Men and Things ” in the issue 
of Sixth month 7th.} 


A little more than three years ago the Executive 
Committee of the Pennsylvania German Society se- 
lected Howard W. Kriebel, of the Perkiomen Semi- 
nary, at Pennsburg, in Montgomery County, to pre- 
pare a sketch of the Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania. 
This service Professor Kriebel has now performed. 
It is embodied in a book which, while he modestly 
hopes that it will be accepted as a prelude to a more 
thorough study of the subject, bears-in every chapter 
the marks of conscientious and loving care. Himself 
a descendant of one of the members of the curious 
sect of Christians whom he describes, the author en- 
ters readily into sympathy with the story of their 
origin, their doctrines and their peculiarities. The 
place which they hold in our religious population is 
not conspicuous. They have only one church in 
Philadelphia, and their existence is confined for the 
most part to two or three of the eastern counties of 
Pennsylvania. Their number, too, probably does not 
now much exceed a thousand persons. Yet the 
money which they spend on the literary and educa- ; 
tional as well as spiritual concerns in their organiza- | 
tions is believed to be greater relatively than is pro- 
duced for those purposes by any other sect in the 
United States. It is well that there should be 
placed in accessible form—for the first time, I think, 
in the English language—the facts which Professor 
Kriebel has collated. 

The name of the Schwenkfelders is derived from 
that of Caspar Schwenkfeld, one of those German 
zealots who broke away from the Roman Catholic 
Chureh in the days of the Reformation, but who 
could not reconcile himself to the doctrines of Luther. 
Although he never gathered his followers together as 
a formal organization, the influence of his teachings 
was widespread. With much tolerance and with a 
personal esteem for most of his opponents, he de- 
clared in substance that the Bible itself does not fur- 
nish the internal power of spiritual enlightenment, 
but that this must come from that inner realization of 
Christ Himself. It was thus that he preached a set 
of principles from which were deduced the broadest 
rights of individual conscience in spiritual affairs, the 
separation of Church and State, the reduction of 
ecclesiastic rule, simplicity of personal conduct, and 
the worthlessness of merely external forms in either 
worship or behavior. Although his teachings were 
regarded as mischievous by Catholics and Lutherans, 
and he was subjected to much humiliation as a re- 


former, it has been the habit, it is said, of most Ger- ! 


man historians to ascribe to him a high standard of 
morality and self-denial in his government of his own 
life. Then and long afterward his followers under- 
went much punishment at the hands of the law for 
their firmness in adhering to their opinions in mat- 
ters which brought them in conflict with the civil au- 
thorities; and in this respect their experience was not 
unlike that of the English Quakers, whose own prin- 
ciples were largely the same as those that had been 
formulated by Schwenkfeld. 

But that reformer had been in his grave for five 
generations before the first of the people in Silesia, 
who had adopted his name, arrived in this country. 
They came to Philadelphia in 1734, at a time when 
the representatives of almost every ism or shade of an 
ism that religious thought or religious ecstasy can 
produce were finding their way from Germany to 
Pernsylvania. Pennypacker has com- 
mended them as the one sect fleeing from European 
oppression to maintain steadily to this time the beau 
tiful custom of a Memorial Day in honor of their ad- 
vent in the land of promise. In the company of ex- 
iles which landed here were to be found many names 
that have since been notable in the life of the Com- 
monwealth—Weiss, Schulz, Hartranft, Heydrick, 
Anders, Kriebel, Hoffman, Reinwald, Yeakel and 
Wiegner. The places which were settled by the men 
thus named, and their associates, were chiefly in the 
outskirts of what is now Philadelphia, and in Mont- 
gomery County, and even to-day there are many 
traces of the agricultural life to which they once be- 
took themselves. It was remarkable that, without a 
regular clergy, indifferent as they were to the making 
of converts by solicitation, and long organized more 
by tacit than by written agreement, they were able to 
keep up their religious identity in a comumnity where 
they were often looked upon as heretical or foolish. 
Yet they have succeeded in perpetuating their unity 
to this day by marrving among themselves, their rules 
which govern the contract of matrimony being ex- 
ceedingly strict, to the end that there may be no doubt 
of the fitness of the couple to marry, that they shall 
hold the same religious opinions, and that everybody 
interested in them shall have full opportunity to 
show, if they see fit, why the marriage should not take 
place. It seems that whenever a young Schwenk- 
felder wished to marry outside of his religion, he was 
likely to be told by his father that this would be a 
“mixed marriage,” and that such a marriage was lik 
the nesting of the crow and the dove. 

In their methods of discipline as to habits and 
morals, there is much that suggests the practices and 
the principles of the Society of Friends. For a long 
time a Schwenkfelder in Montgomery County could 
usually be distinguished from the rest of the commun- 
ity for the homespun simplicity of his garb, intend- 
ed as it was to promote his purity and humility. The 
plainness of their meeting houses, the absence of all 
costly markings in their graveyards, and the discour- 
agement of anything in their homes which tends to 
foster the spirit of luxury, bear ample testimony to 
their zeal in keeping down the promptings of vanity. 
Tt has been their policy so far as possible to settle 
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among themselves those private contentions which or- 


dinarily become matters of public litigation. Their 
moral system, severe as it is, and searching among 
themselves, is apparently free of that spirit which 
grows restless, irritable or intolerant, because other 
people may not think and act likewise. They were 
early interested in education, and, unlike many other 
sects, they did not employ dubious schemes, such as 
lotteries, for example, for its support. It may have 
been that they were not numerous enough to make it 
profitable to have recourse to that once popular means 
of raising money for religious purposes, but there is 
more reason to believe that their repugnance to it 
arose from an inner perception of the ultimate im- 
moral effects of the thing itself. 


The Schwenkfelders, like the Quakers, the Dunk- 
ers and the Mennonites are opposed to wars and war- 
ring or the bearing of arms. They were unwilling in 
the Colonial days to contribute money that would be 
used in the military movements against the Indians. 
They soon found, after the opening of the Revolu- 
tion that the man who was reluctant to take up arms 
because his conscience could not permit him to do so 
was likely to be treated by his neighbors as a public 
enemy. In an early stage of the war, they adopted a 
declaration in which it was said that those who ad- 
hered to the “ apostolic doctrines of the sainted Cas- 
par Schwenkfeld, and who seek to maintain the same 
by public services and by instruction of the young,” 
had pledged themselves to stand by one another in the 
payment of all fines that might be imposed upon 
them for refusing to “ render military service in case 
deadly weapons are carried and used,” although they 
were ready to bear their due share of the common 
civil taxes and burdens. They were subjected to 
much distress when under a law of Pennsylvania all 
inhabitants were required to come forward and swear 
allegiance by taking the test oath, although they seem 
finally to have submitted. The politicians in power, 
who formally stated that the Schwenkfelders as well 
as the Moravians were a people not to be feared as 
to either number or malice, doubtless made it com- 
paratively easy for them to do so. Many years later, 
when some of their young people had formed bat- 
talions for military purposes, they were warned that 
they would be expelled from the Church. It does not 
appear, however, that the Schwenkfelders were ever 
guilty of an act of disloyalty, and some of their de- 
scendants have been engaged in every war since the 
Revolution. “ During the rebellion,” said Professor 
Kriebel, “members of the Schwenkfelder Church, 
when drafted under the Conscription act of Congress, 
avoided- military service by securing substitutes. In 
such cases the poorer members were assisted by their 
brethren.” 

The Schwenkfelder coming to Flourtown, German- 
town or Philadelphia in his heavy-laden Conestoga 
wagon, with perhaps his buxom, rosy-cheeked daugh- 
ters by his side; how, after they had sold their pro- 
duce, they would come back with salt and gypsum 
and fish and trinkets for home; the apple butter par- 
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ties, the joys of cider-soup and “ schnitz,” and the 
antics of “* Blumsock ”; how, when the snows began 
to fall, Christoffel or Balthasar or Hans Heinrick 
would sniff the air to Bevvy and Molly say, “ To- 
night we will take a sleigh ride ”; how the grain bags 
would be stuffed with straw and placed crosswise for 
seats, and over the hills the lads and the lasses would 
speed their merry way, and the innocent games that 
would be in order when they came home; the prayers, 
silent or audible, which were offered up in every 
household in the beginning and the ending of the day; 
how the spinning wheel was plied by the mothers and 
daughters, and the one that was to be a bride would 
spend many an hour in saving all the rags and cutting 
them into strips and “ weaving them into a carpet ”; 
how, after the crops were all harvested, visits were 
made tothe neighbors to talk and spin; the difficulty of 
finding a drunkard, and yet the great amount of work 
that would be done at reaping time with five or six or 
even seven meals a day, and a demijohn of applejack 
on the pump floor, and perhaps one in the field; how 
the exercise of charity was so well known that tramps 
would ask their way to the Schwenkfelder valley; how 
in public worship the assembly were separated as to 
age and sex, the men nearly all dressed alike and the 
women in snow-white caps, aprons and handkerchiefs; 
the meeting house with no backs or cushions to the 
seats, no organ and no paid preachers; the simple yet 
sympathetic burial of the dead by virtually the whole 
community—these are some of the glimpses which we 
get of the quaint, honest life of these substantial yet 
unpretentious people. 

In their homely way they seem often to have shown 
that they get pretty near the spirit of the Golden 


Rule. 


-EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


At the thirty-second annual commencement of Swarthmore 
College, on Third-day, the 14th, a class of forty was gradu- 
ated, a new dormitory for men was dedicated, the corner-stone 
of a pew chemistry building was laid, and it was announced 
that $505,000 of the $600,000 endowment fund pledged at the 
time Dr. Swain accepted the presidency has been raised, there 
being still a year in which to raise the remaining $95,000. 


THE WHARTON DORMITORY. 


The commencement took place, as usual, in Parrish Hall 
at 11 o’clock. Earlier in the morning the simple exercises 
connected with the presentation of the dormitory to the col- 
lege by its donor, Joseph Wharton, took place on the campus 
by the side of the rising walls of the new building. Members 
of the faculty, Board of Managers and the Alumni Associa- 
tion marched to the hall from the Somerville Gymnasium. 

President Joseph Swain introduced Joseph Wharton by say- 
ing: “ We are fortunate in having as president of the Board 
of Managers a man who is so able and willing to help the col- 
lege by his knowledge and by the giving of his time and means 
for its welfare. He has been associated with the college from 
its beginning. He was one of the original contributors to the 
stock of the corporation. When modern science began to de- 
mand a larger place in the college in 1881 he gave $10,000 of 
the $25,000 which it required to build and equip Science Hall. 
In 1888 he gave $40,000 to endow the Joseph Wharton profes- 
sorship of history and political economy. In 1879 he built thé 
present meeting house on the campus. His latest gift is $50,- 
000 for the erection of this hall.” Joseph Wharton then made 
the formal presentation. On behalf of the Board of Managers, 
Rebert M. Janney accepted the gift of the hall, saying: 
“Whilst it gives me great pleasure to speak for Swarthmore 
College upon this auspicious day, I would wish that the task 
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had fallen upon one more competent to voice the full signifi- 
cance of the happy occasion, for it is certainly an epoch in the 
annals of the institution that on successive days are laid the 
corner-stone of two such important buildings as the new chem- 
ical laboratory and a dormitory. We feel with grateful hearts 
that Swarthmore College is coming to her own—that the long 
years of patient, quiet and devoted work which she has given 
to the cause of higher education is justified in the minds of 
her friends, who set the seal of their approval in these notable 
additions to her equipment, so making possible a still wider 
usefulness and a more extended influence.” 
THE COMMENCEMENT. 

Simple deccrations, with ropes of daisies, laurel and the 
class motto and the numerals, 1904, in roses, brightened Par- 
rish Hall for the graduation exercises. The faculty, managers 
and candidates for degrees sat on the platform, while the hall 
eculd not accommodate all who wished to see the exercises. 

Joseph Wharton, speaking as president of the Board of Man- 
agers, said, in part: “ All sorts of splendid wonders lie about us 
on the earth, or above us in the distant spaces, awaiting the 
open eye and prying mind, not impatient nor intrusive, but 
ready to be perceived. When Kepler announced to the world 
the correct theory of the solar system, which the few who 
heard it regarded as unimportant and probably fallacious, he 
calmly declared that he could well wait a century for a reader, 
since God had waited six thousand years for an observer. 

“The thought that the really best and greatest and sweetest 
things lie open to all who will properly seek them is the true 
consolation for those who seem to be less favored by birth, edu- 
cation or wealth. Indeed, as you know from history, many 
discoveries of great importance in science have beeen made by 
those who had received but little instruction, and many great 
philosophers, statesmen, soldiers, artists, were of humble ori- 
gin and self-taught. In the struggle toward knowledge and 
toward the personal perfection which all desire, but none can 
quite attain, it is the progress achieved rather than the point 
actually reached which counts. 

“Our spirit to-day admits no gloomy forebodings, a chas- 
tened exaltation rather befits this occasion, not only for you 
who up to this point have fought a good fight and reached a 
high goal, with full confidence of further attainments, but also 
for your leaders, the faculty and the managers of Swarth- 
more College, who are now to see you set sail upon the great 
ecean of mature life.” 

Orations were delivered by Maurice T. Hansell upon “ Dan- 
gers of Liberty,” and by Louise C. Fahnestock, upon “ The 
American Spirit of Religious Toleration,’ both members of 
the graduating class. 

The address to the graduatés was made by Dr. Josiah H. 
Penniman, dean of the college faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He said, in part: “The blundering workman 
may do harm. The knowledge of how to work is needful. Tact 
is often the secret of success. We need a respect for the facts 
of life. We need to reverence the truths of life. We need to 
estimate our relative importance justly. Conceit is not an 
overestimation-of the value of our own ability so much ag an 
underestimation of that of others. We cannot truly over- 
estimate the importance and possible value to the world of 
any powers we may possess, but, alas! we can, and often do, 
underestimate the powers of other men in comparing them 
with our own. We need a just confidence not in ourselves by 
ourselves, but in the power of the knowledge and ability we 
possess if rightly applied. 

“If college education is of any value at all, it should in- 
crease our faith in the greatness of life. The mere acquisition 
of knowledge does not make a leader. It is the knowledge 
combined with the ability to use it to the utmost at the right 
time, and in the right way, that makes for success.” 

Following Dean Penniman’s address, President Joseph Swain 
conferred the degrees upon the graduates, as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts—With major in Greek—Blanche Estelle 
Brown, Cornwall, N. Y.; Halliday Rogers Jackson, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. With major in Latin—Charlotte R. Bogert, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Dorothy F. Green, Bartow, Fla.; Mary A. Gutelius, New 
York; Alice R. Sullivan, Moorestown, N. J. With major in 
biology—Anna L. Curtiss, New York city. With major in 
chemistry—Cabet Marshall Taylor, West Chester, Pa. With 
major in English—Gertrude F. Chandler, Bethlehem, Pa.; Millo 
M. McCain, Colorado Springs, Col.; Alice P. Merriman, South 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Sarah F. Wood, Linwood, Pa. With major in 
French—M. Louise Bartlett, Baltimore, Md.; Martha K. 
Buyers, Honeybrook, Pa.; Annie 8. Hawke, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
Edith M. West, West Chester, Pa. With major in German— 
Louise C. Fahnestock, Harrisburg, Pa.; Agnes H. Sibbald, Fox 
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Chase, Pa.; Anna K. Wolff, Philadelphia, Pa. With major in 
history—Marguerite Campion, Swarthmore; M. Elma Lewis, 
Baltimore, Md.; Aldus Wilbur, New York city. With major 
in philosophy—Elva L. Ash, Coatesville, Pa.; Floyd H. Brad- 
ley, Camden, N. J.; Maurice T. Hansell, Bougher, N. J. 

Degrees of Bachelor of Science in Engineering—Thomas C. 
Bell, Bayside, N. Y.; Frederick G. Bell, Salisbury, Md.; Fred- 
erick E, Griest, Flora Dale, Pa.; Maurice E. Griest, Guernsey, 
Pa.; Brittain E. Lukens, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Degree Master of Arts—Rebecca M. Ely, A.B., 1902; Thomas 
Walter Gilkyson, A.B., 1901; Carrie B. Kilgore, A.B., 1901: 
Mary W. Lippincott, A.B., 1901; Orrin H. Markel, A.B., 1903 
(Indian University). 

Degree of Civil Engineer—Harry N. Benkert, B.S., 1901; 
Joseph W. E. Love, B.S., 1901; Robert E. Manley, B.S., 1897; 
Elwood Ramsey, Jr., B.S., 1901. 

Master of Science—Nathan H. Mannakee, B.S., 1902. 

The Kolle medal, which is given by Otto F. Kolle, to be 
awarded by the faculty to whomsoever they may deem worthy, 
and which bears the inscription, “ For Character and Scholar- 
ship,” was awarded to Halliday R. Jackson, of the class of 
1904. Three scholarships are offered for work that has been 
done in college during the past year. The Deborah Fisher 
Wharton scholarship to a member of the junior class was 
awarded to Edmund G. Robinson, with honorable mention of 
Edith M. Douglass, Lynne L. Merritt and Louis N. Robinson. 
The Samuel J. Underhill scholarship, to a member of the 
sophomore class, was awarded to Bertha C. Peirce, with hon- 
orable mention of Grace G. Broomall, Esther L. Eisenhower, 
Caroline Hadley, T. H. Dudley Perkins and George L. Watters. 
The Anson Lapham scholarship, to a member of the freshman 
class, was awarded te Mabel Vernon, with honorable mention 
of Jeannette Curtis and Jane Roberts Harper. 

A pleasant feature of the commencement was the announce- 
ment of the gift of a portrait of Edward Parrish, Swarthmore’s 
first president. This portrait was painted by Mrs. Thomas C. 
Parrish, of Colorado Springs, Col. Isaac H. Clothier, in a few 
fitting words, received the gift in the name of the college. The 
painting was given in the name of Anna Lodge Parrish, Dill- 
wyn Parrish and Elizabeth Parrish Jackson, three grandchil- 
dren of Edward Parrish. 


COMMENCEMENT AT GEORGE SCHOOL. 


The tenth annual commencement of George School was at- 
tended by a large number of the friends of the graduates and 
many members of the alumni. Long before 11 o’clock the as- 
sembly room was well filled, including the horseshoe gallery, 
which has been erected since last commencement. The four- 
teen graduates and many members of the George School Com- 
mittee occupied seats on the platform. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton, principal of the school, opened the 
exercises by reading a selection from the Bible. Beulah A. 
Hurley delivered an oration on “The Crisis in the East,” in 
which she ably discussed the situation that is now attracting 
world-wide attention. Elma V. Gregg, of Hamilton, Va., 
whose subject was “The Little Mother of the Cell,” pictured 
the work of Maude Bailington Booth, bringing hope to the 
prisoner that had been turned into the world a branded man, 
welcoming him to Hope Hall with outstretched arms, where in 
the fresh air and sunshine the exile is given work until he is 
a man again. George Eves, of Millville, Pa., who was awarded 
first prize in the inter-scholastie oratorical contest, took for 
his subject “ Modern Emancipators.” He gave a graphic de- 
scription of the work of William Travers Jerome in New York 
city and District Attorney Folk in Missouri. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, professor of pedagogy of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, addressed the graduates. In part. 
he said that the principal agencies that contribute to the 
building up of man, “the choicest fruit that Earth holds up 
to the Maker,” are three—books, men and nature. Books por- 
tray the lives of the past; men, the lives of the present, while 
nature is the prophetic spirit of our education that reveals the 
future. 

He spoke of the many purposes that the good environment 
of nature may serve in the education of man. Nature, he 
said, contributes to our physical well-being. She offers the 
best of companionship; she furnishes nutrition for inteilectual 
life and for our esthetic spirit, to which side of our nature 
the esthetic—the modern aspect of education must lean more 
and more. 

To those who leve nature and ask themselves of her “ what 
must I do to be worthy?” he advised the cultivation of the 
virtues of courtesy, of conscientiousness and of humility. 

Dr. Joseph 8S. Walton then presented diplomas to the fol- 
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lowing gradutes: Arthur E. Bye, Langhorne, Pa.; Mertie E. 
Croasdale, Holland, Pa.; George Eves, Millville, Pa.; Elma V. 
Gregg, Hamilton, Va.; Beulah E. Griscom, Dolington, Pa.; 
Rachel A. Heacock, Beloit, O.; Beulah A. Hurley, New Hope, 
Fa.: Jeanette J. Jackson, Nine Points, Pa.; Elizabeth M. Mat- 
thews, Solebury, Pa.; Edwin B. Maule, Cochranville, Pa.; 
Thomas 8. Michener, Gardenville, Pa.; Mabel A. Nichols, Pur- 
cellville, Va.; Bertha E. Pancoast, Sileott Springs, Va.; Charles 
I. Parker, Rohrsburg, Pa. F. B. S. 
OTHER EXERCISES. 

Seventh-day evening, Fifth month 28th, the Concordia Lit- 
erary Society held its last meeting for the present school year. 
The entertainment was given in an entirely different manner 
from that of the usual society meeting. The program con- 
sisted of a series of dramatic readings, giving Ralph Connor’s 
story of “ The Sky Pilot.” Ruth Price began the story by tell- 
ing of the “ Pilot’s ” coming to Swan Creek and his first work 
there for a church. James Green’s ably-given description of 
the base-ball game and the death of Bruce was followed by 
“Home, Sweet Home,” by the Glee Clug. Gwain’s character 
was portrayed in two lights by Mary Satterthwaite and Helen 
Stapler. The Glee Club then sang “Then You'll Remember 
Me,” and Arthur Henrie told of the trouble connected with the 
building of the church, setting forth especially well the char- 
acters of the old Scotchman and “ Bill.” Pauline Eves de- 
scribed very effectively the final completion of the church and 
the death of the “Pilot.” A piano solo by Margaretta 
Packer closed the program. 

Arthur E. Bye, ’04, received the senior class at his home in 
Langhorne Manor, Fifth month 28th. The class was also very 
delightfully received on Fifth-day evening, Sixth month 9th, 
by Dr. and Mrs. Walton, and on Sixth month 13th and 14th 
by Mahlon Knowles and Mertie Croasdale. 

Seventh-day evening, Sixth month 4th, Lucy Biddle Lewis, 
a member of the George School Committeee, gave a very inter- 
esting illustrated lecture on the “ Mountainous Regions of 
North Carolina” before the Young Friends’ Association. In 
a very pleasing manner, she described the mountain flora and 
the life and homes of the mountain people. 

The Ivy Exercises were held Fourth-day afternoon, Sixth 
month 15th, at 4 o’clock. The Ivy Oration was given by Ed- 
win Maule and the Ivy Ode by Elizabeth Matthews. Charles 
Parker, the president of the senior class, presented the spade 
to the junior president, Lanning Masters, who accepted it with 
a few fitting remarks, and the exercises concluded. 

The Class-day exercises of the class of 1904 were held Sixth- 
month 15th, when the following program was given: Presid- 
ent’s address, Charles I. Parker; class history, Mertie E. Croas- 
dale; statistics, Rachiel Heacock; poem, Mabel A. Nichols; 
prephecy, Jeanette J. Jackson; presentations, Bertha E. Pan- 
coast; presentation to presenter, Beulah A. Hurley; class will, 
Beulah E. Griscom; class song, words by Arthur E. Bye. 


WILMINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

The commencement exercises of the Friends’ School were 
held on the 10th. Dr. Joseph Swain, president of Swarthmore 
College, delivered the address to the graduates, and the ex- 
ercises were largely attended. In the morning the class ex- 
ercises were held and a picture of Venus de Milo presented 
by the graduates to the school. The graduates are Frederick 
Carnes, Howard J. Carpenter, Harriet T. Carswell, Gertrude 
M. Cookman, Robert C. Hallowell, Edith P. Simmons, Edith 
M. Suplee, Dorothy Vandegrift, Frances G. Vandegrift and 
Natalie F. Johns. 


SHERWOOD FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SANDY SPRING, MD. 

The second annual commencement of Sherwood Friends’ 
School was held at Sherwood, Sandy Spring, on Fourth-day 
morning, Sixth month 8th. The exercises were held out- 
doors, the fine weather adding much to a most pleasant and 
interesting occasion. There were one hundred and _ thirty 
guests present. The graduates and their respective subjects 
were: Mildred Hallowell Bentley, “The Gentle Art of Con- 
versing ”; Maurice Lea Bentley, “ Why America is the Great- 
est Nation”; Henry Tyson Moore, “ Burke’s Speech on the 
Reconciliation ”; Catharine Dare Thomas, “The History of 
Transportation,” and Edith Shoemaker, “The History of 
America’s Music.” 

In addition to the delivery of the graduates’ essays, there 
were several songs by the school, a Chautauqua drill by six- 
teen girls, and a most interesting paper by Austin Lea 
Stabler, a bulletin of advice to the graduates by the Juniors. 
The exercises closed with the presentation of diplomas, and 
an address to the graduates by their principal, Ida P. Stabler. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Plainfield Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met Sixth month Ist, 1904. It being the last meeting of 
the season, a short business session was held, then adjourned 
to a reception social of welcome to our friends, Clarence B. 
Vail and wife (Elveretta Cutler), of Chester, Pa. 

Marietta T. ADAMS, Corresponding Secretary. 








BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Alice Brown, Hamlin Garland and Dr. Francis E. Clark, presi- 
dent of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, are among 
the contributors to The Youth’s Companion for this week. 
President Clark tells of his experiences in different parts of the 
world, speaking “ Through an Interpreter.” In Europe alone 
eighteen different languages were used last year to interpret 
his addresses to the audiences gathered to hear him. 





Scribner’s Magazine for Seventh month contains an article 
by Thomas Nelson Page on “The Disfranchisement of the 
Negro.” The writer contends that the adoption of the so- 
called “ grandfather clauses” in many of the Southern States 
was a measure of high necessity, and that this disfranchise- 
ment is for the permanent welfare of both races. He says: 
“A great step will be taken toward the correct solution of 
the problem when the negroes shall be considered not in the 
lump, but as individuals, just as any other members of the 
community are considered; not as a separate class, but as part 
of various classes to which their standing morally, mentally, 
and personally would assign them—when they shall be judged 
by the came standards and governed by the same rules; when 
the malefactor shall be dealt with as a malefactor; the reputa- 
ble man shall be esteemed for his good character; in other 
words, when every man shall be judged on his own merits and 
shall stand or fall on his own showing.” In the same number 
W. 8. Harwood, in “ A Maker of New Plants and Fruits,” tells 
of a man in California who has evolved a white blackberry, 
a union of plum and apricot called the “ plumcot,” a cactus 
without thorns, a plum without a seed, and a score of other 
marvels, which are adding to the wealth of the country. 
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A PRAYER. 


O thou who holds this earth below 
And rules in heaven above, 
Teach me more of thy Truth to know, 
« More of thy larger love. 


Help me to know thy guiding hand, 
By which the ages roll; 
Let me come under thy command, 
® Speak to my longing soul. 


Teach me to look to thee alone 
In singleness of heart, 

To know that from thy heavenly throne 
Thou wilt thy grace impart. 


O Strength and Wisdom, Love divine, 
My mind on thee is bent; 

Make me to feel that I am thine, 
And be tkerein content. 


A. P. 6. 


It is very significant that a manifesto on the evils of 
cigarette-smoking has been issued in London, signed by the 
distinguished scientist, Lord Kelvin, and by a number of other 
notable people, including military officers, bishops, members of 
Parliament, head masters of famous schools, presidents and 
secretaries of charitable and reformatory institutions, and 
many eminent medical men. They speak of the cigarette habit 
as a matter of national concern, and affirm that it “is un- 
doubtedly doing much to undermine the health and ruin the 
character of many British boys in the various grades of so- 
ciety. Whether to the public school boy or to the boy in the 
street, the evil is equally harmful, and we. the undersigned, 
cannot too strongly express our hope that every possible at- 
tempt may be made to deal with what we believe to be a very 
serious hindrance to the young life of the nation.”—Christian 
Guardian (Toronto). 








